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In  response  to  the  desire  of  First  National  City  Bank's  management, 
and  thoughtful  businessmen  in  this  City  and  elsewhere,  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Bank  has  been  exploring  various  facets  of 
the  problems  of  poverty  in  New  York  City  and  the  role  of  economic 
development  in  alleviating  these  problems.  Needless  to  say,  such 
studies  do  not— and  should  not  be  expected  to— do  justice  to  the 
many  cultural,  psychological  and  sociological  problems  in  the  pov- 
erty syndrome,  but  are  intended  rather  to  cover  those  aspects  of  the 
problem  in  which  business  might  hope  to  make  its  most  constructive 
contributions. 

The  results  of  our  research  are  presented  here  in  the  form  of  four 
short  essays  prepared  by  Jac  Friedgut  and  Nathan  Bloom  of  the  Re- 
gional Economics  Section  of  the  Economics  Department.  The  first 
analyzes  the  environment  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  poverty  is 
Foreword  viewed— the  changing  socioeconomic  structure  of  New  York  City— 

and  its  implications  for  poverty.  In  the  second  section,  the  nature  and 
approximate  dimensions  of  poverty  in  the  City  are  examined,  with 
emphasis  on  the  ghetto  areas.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  and 
brief  analysis  of  the  public  welfare  system  in  the  City.  In  the  final 
essay,  new  "cutting  edges"  against  poverty  are  reviewed. 

While  each  of  these  essays  is  meant  to  be  self-contained,  they  are,  of 
course,  closely  interconnected  because  of  the  essential  interrelation- 
ship among  the  subjects.  It  is  our  hope  that,  taken  together,  they  may 
serve  as  background  to  intelligent  and  properly  directed  action  on 
problems  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  us  all,  not  only  as  businessmen, 
but  also  as  citizens. 

Thomas  R.  Wilcox 
Vice  Chairman 
First  National  City  Bank 
December  1968 
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□  Poverty  constitutes  a  major  socioeconomic  problem  in  New  York 
City,  with  an  estimated  one  sixth  of  the  City's  families  and  an  even 
higher  proportion— one  fifth  or  more— of  its  total  population  being 
impoverished,  approximately  the  same  ratios  as  a  decade  ago. 

□  For  the  City  as  a  whole,  however,  per  capita  personal  income  has 
risen  by  over  2  5  %  in  the  Sixties.  Although  much  of  this  has  been 
offset  by  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  New  Yorkers  have  gen- 
erally become  more  affluent. 

□  The  persistence  of  poverty  amidst  plenty  can  be  associated  in  large 
part  with  the  fact  that  poor  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  continue 

to  move  into  the  City,  while  those  who  do  well— mostly  middle-class 
whites,  and  apparently  some  blacks  also— move  out  to  the  suburbs. 

□  A  great  many  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  remain  concentrated  in  the 
large  ghettos  such  as  Harlem,  East  Harlem  and  Bedf  ord-Stuy- 
vesant,  where  poverty  is  even  more  pronounced  than  among  the 
City's  minority  group  residents  as  a  whole. 

Highlights 

□  Poverty  areas  are  characterized  also  by  high  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  Meanwhile,  the  changing  structure  of  the 
City's  economy,  with  diminishing  needs  for  the  unskilled  and  in- 
creasing requirements  for  skilled  and  white-collar  employees, 
jeopardizes  the  future  employment  prospects  of  the  disadvantaged. 

□  Close  to  one  million  New  Yorkers  are  on  welfare,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $1.3  billion.  The  welfare  system  not  only  fails  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  source  of  the  problem— inability  to  earn  adequate 
income— but  tends  to  militate  against  constructive  solutions  to 
poverty  by  providing  a  relatively  easy  (if  paltry  and  often  humiliat- 
ing) substitute  for  earned  income— the  welfare  check. 

□  Any  long-term  solution  must  be  oriented  toward  fostering  the 
economic  development  of  the  poor.  Such  a  program  must  incor- 
porate meaningful  and  relevant  education,  job  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  as  well  as  more  businesses  run  by  blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  Private  enterprise,  working  within  public 
project  formulation  and  funding,  might  well  be  the  most  effective 
instrument  for  executing  such  programs. 
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New  York  City:  A  Study  in  Contrasts 


Demographic  Patterns 
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The  economy  of  New  York  City  is  huge,  healthy,  stable  and  growing. 
It  is  also  fragmented,  small-scale,  volatile  and  vulnerable.  The  City's 
peoples  are  industrious,  entrepreneurial,  productive  and  prosperous. 
Also  many  are  poverty-stricken,  unaware  of  or  uninterested  in  oppor- 
tunities, inefficient  and  unable  to  participate  effectively.  Much  of 
the  City's  physical  structure  is  brand  new,  exploiting  fully  the  latest 
innovations  in  production,  communication  and  management  controls. 
But  there  remain  many  old,  dilapidated,  obsolete  establishments. 
The  City  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  new  service-  and  computer- 
oriented  economy.  Yet  it  embraces  many  thousands  of  small,  marginal 
outmoded  businesses.  It  stands  as  a  beacon  of  the  better  life  to  come. 
But  the  promise  is  dulled  by  residual  decay.  Change  and  stagnation, 
bright  new  buildings  and  wretched  slums,  vigor  and  decadence,  pros- 
perity and  depression,  confidence  and  pessimism,  hope  and  despair; 
all  exist  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time. 

How  does  one  describe  this  statistically?  Altogether  about  eight  mil- 
lion persons  reside  within  New  York's  geographical  confines.  Its 
economy  provides  approximately  four  million  jobs  serving  a  complete 
range  of  industrial  activities.  The  City's  residents,  comprising  4% 
of  the  national  population  in  1966, earned  5%  of  its  personal  income. 
Thus  New  Yorkers'  per  capita  receipts  were  25%  (more  than  $700) 
higher  than  the  national  average.  Nevertheless,  nonresidents  holding 
jobs  here  have  tended  to  acquire  an  increasing  proportion  of  all  wages 
and  salaries  paid  out  in  the  City.  And  while  New  York  has  enjoyed 
sustained  real  growth  in  total  and  average  income,  the  continued 
influx  of  poverty-stricken  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  has  prevented 
any  discernible  improvement  in  the  family  income  structure  of  the 
major  ghetto  areas. 

A  review  of  New  York  City's  economy  tests  intuitive  as  well  as 
analytical  talents  because  so  many  of  the  basic  measurements  are  con- 
tradictory, imprecise  or  even  nonexistent.  On  the  surface,  indicators 
imply  relatively  small  aggregate  changes  during  the  Sixties  in  such 
major  factors  as  population  and  employment.  Behind  the  facade, 
however,  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  the  racial  and  age 
characteristics  of  the  population,  in  its  occupational  composition,  and 
in  the  industrial  deployment  of  the  work  force. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  continued  net  outmigration  of  whites,  ac- 
companied by  sustained  inmigration  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans,  by 
1966  the  proportion  of  whites  had  diminished  to  71  %  of  the  City's 
population,  and  the  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  constituted  about 
18%  and  11%  thereof,  respectively.  On  the  average,  the  City's 
population  is  getting  younger,  but  only  because  of  the  growing  relative 
importance  of  the  predominantly  youthful  minority  groups.  Among 
children  under  15,  only  57%  are  white. 

With  respect  to  the  total  number  of  City  residents,  1966  estimates 


New  York  City's  Estimated 
1966  Population  and  Migration 
Trends  by  Ethnic  Group 

( in  thousands ) 


range  from  around  eight  million  or  more  (Consolidated  Edison 
Company  and  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census)  to  7.6  million— a 
count  based  on  a  Population  Health  Survey  (PH.S.)  conducted  by  an 
agency  of  the  City  University. 

The  large  natural  increase  in  the  New  York  City  population  (births 
minus  deaths)  since  the  I960  Census  suggests  that  the  PH.S.  figure  is 
too  low  because  it  yields  unbelievably  large  rates  of  outmigration  for 
the  I960- 1966  period.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  estimate  the  1966 
population  at  7.8  million.  Applying  the  PH.S.  ethnic  distribution  to 
this  figure  gives  the  following  results: 


Estimated 
Population* 

Expected 
Population*  * 

Apparent  Net 

Migration 

(1960-66) 

White 

5,538 

6,114 

-576 

Nonwhite 

1,404 

1,267 

137 

Puerto  Rican 

858 

740 

118 

Total 

7,800 

8,121 

-321 

'Estimated  population  with  ethnic  distribution  based  on  P.H.S.  data. 
*  "Results  of  cumulating  natural  increase  (births  minus  deaths)  between  1960  andl966. 


The  migration  pattern  is  noteworthy.  The  whites  have  continued  to 
outmigrate,  while  the  minority  groups  continue  to  flow  into  the  City. 
Proportionately,  however,  the  nonwhites  are  inmigrating  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  rate  than  Puerto  Ricans.  Indeed,  the  PH.S.  data  ac- 
tually show  a  slight  decline  in  nonwhite  population  of  the  City  be- 
tween 1964  and  1966.  To  be  sure,  these  figures  are  based  on  relatively 
small  samples  and  the  decline  might  be  dismissed  as  a  statistical  error 
were  it  not  consistent  with  data  relating  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
These  indicate  a  general  leveling  off  in  the  growth  of  the  black  pop- 
ulation in  central  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

As  a  corollary,  it  appears  that  blacks  are  beginning  to  increase  in  the 
suburbs  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  whites.  This  phenomenon  was  already 
becoming  evident  in  the  "inner"  suburban  ring  around  New  York 
City  in  the  early  Sixties.  For  instance,  between  the  I960  Census  and 
Special  Censuses  in  1965,  the  nonwhite  population  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Yonkers,  White  Plains  and  New  Rochelle,  all  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Westchester  County,  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  almost  4%  annually 
in  contrast  to  an  actual  decline  in  the  white  population.  In  Nassau 
County,  the  average  annual  increase  in  nonwhites  was  over  8%,  with 
the  white  population  edging  up  at  the  rate  of  only  1.3%  annually. 
The  development  of  such  an  outward  flow  has  not  been  entirely 
unexpected.  In  The  City  Is  The  Frontier,  published  3V2  years  ago, 
Professor  Charles  Abrams  predicted  "...  the  availability  of  jobs  for 
minorities  in  the  suburbs,  their  yearning  for  home  ownership,  and 
the  improvement  in  their  incomes  may  well  make  the  minority  prob- 


Population  Age  Structure 


The  Changing  Age  Composition  of 
New  York  City's  Ethnic  Groups 


(percentage  distribution  by  group) 


Employment 


lem  a  factor  in  some  suburbs  as  it  is  now  a  factor  in  the  cities." 

In  comparison  with  the  white  population,  the  nonwhite  and  Puerto 
Rican  groups  are  quite  young,  and  have  become  more  youthful  over 
time.  Historically,  migrants  tend  to  be  young,  and  the  relatively 
recent  arrival  of  so  many  Puerto  Ricans  accounts  for  their  youthful 
character.  As  indicated  in  the  chart,  since  I960  white  children  under 
the  age  of  1 5  have  diminished  as  a  proportion  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, while  the  under  1 5  age  groups  of  the  nonwhites  and  Puerto 
Ricans  have  grown  markedly  in  relative  importance.  About  a  third  of 
the  white  population  is  under  the  age  of  25,  but  almost  half  of  the 
nonwhites  and  three  fifths  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  in  this  category. 
More  and  more,  the  City's  school  population  will  be  dominated  by 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  with  whites  in  the  position  of  a  minority. 


WHITE 


NONWHITE 


PUERTO  RICAN 


1960 


1966  1960         1966  1960  1966 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Population  Health  Survey. 

The  age  composition  of  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  exerts  a  strong 
effect  on  the  labor  market,  and  the  impact  will  become  even  greater  in 
the  near  future.  The  problem  of  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 
entry  level  jobs  for  many  low-skilled  black  and  Puerto  Rican  youths 
will  impose  a  great  strain  on  the  City's  economy.  Ironically,  should 
the  war  in  Vietnam  end  and  the  draft  ease  off,  this  will  create  even 
greater  problems  in  this  context,  so  that  even  under  conditions  of 
sustained  general  prosperity,  there  is  danger  that  the  unemployment 
rate  among  black  and  Puerto  Rican  youths  may  rise  to  inordinate 
heights. 

In  mid- 1968,  total  employment  in  New  York  City  was  4,096,000. 
This  number  included  jobs  held  by  a  net  inflow  of  about  335,000 
nonresidents,  or  commuters.  Less  than  140,000  residents  (about 


Changing  Patterns  of 
Employment  in  New  York  City 


3-3%  of  the  City's  work  force)  were  unemployed— considerably 
below  the  unemployment  levels  prevailing  during  the  previous  dec- 
ade. The  great  preponderance  of  employment  (over  3.7  million) 
constitutes  wage  and  salary  jobs,  while  the  remainder  is  an  estimate 
of  persons  engaged  as  self-employed,  domestics  or  in  other  categories. 

Wage  and  salary  employment  changes  conveniently  summarize  recent 
New  York  City  economic  trends.  The  job  count  stood  at  3.6  million 
in  1 9 5  7 ,  and  by  1 96  5  had  moved  up  a  mere  1 9, 000  for  a  gain  of 
barely  half  of  1  %  in  eight  years.  After  that  date,  the  pace  of  employ- 
ment growth  quickened,  so  that  by  mid- 1968,  the  total  exceeded  3.7 
million.  New  York  City  job  growth  in  the  past  three  years  has  averaged 
annual  increments  of  about  50,000.  The  overall  gain  has  been 
146,000,  almost  eight  times  that  of  the  preceding  eight-year  period 
and  more  than  twice  that  in  the  entire  decade  of  the  Fifties.  This 
fortunate  turn  of  events  has  given  rise  to  renewed  optimism  concern- 
ing the  economic  future  of  the  City. 

Behind  the  relatively  minor  changes  in  overall  employment  levels 
indicated  by  these  aggregate  data,  there  has  occurred  a  considerable 
amount  of  shifting  in  the  City's  industrial  job  composition. 
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TOTAL  3,468 


TOTAL  3,725 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  1968  data  based  on  seasonally  adjusted  averages  for 
January-June  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Office. 

Particularly  dramatic  in  this  context  has  been  the  secular  decline  in 
manufacturing  employment  and  the  sustained  growth  in  relative 
importance  of  the  service-producing  sectors.  Whereas  in  1950  manu- 
facturing provided  30%  of  all  wage  and  salary  employment,  by 
mid- 1968  this  figure  had  been  sliced  by  more  than  a  quarter,  down  to 
23%,  and  the  manufacturing  job  count  had  fallen  by  almost  200,000 
from  the  1950  level. 
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Decline  in  the  City's  manufacturing  employment  has  been  more  than 
offset  by  strong  growth  in  the  service,  government  and  finance  sectors. 
Together  these  sectors  accounted  for  a  surge  of  almost  half  a  million 
jobs  between  1950  and  1968,  rising  from  35%  to  46%  as  a  propor- 
tion of  total  employment.  This  shift  in  relative  importance  from  the 
goods  producing  (including,  besides  manufacturing,  the  construction 
and  mining  industries)  to  the  service  areas  of  the  economy  represents 
a  national  phenomenon  which  is  especially  apparent  in  New  York  City. 

Preoccupation  with  the  falling  overall  job  level  in  the  City's  manufac- 
turing industries  diverts  attention  from  healthy  forces  therein.  A  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  New  York's  "manufacturing"  employees  forms 
part  of  New  York's  important  army  of  office  workers.  Estimates  of 
employment  in  administrative  offices  of  manufacturing  companies 
indicate  that  in  1967  the  City  contained  over  82,000  jobs  in  this 
category,  and  that  they  had  increased  by  some  3,600  in  the  1962-1967 
interval.  Thus  the  general  decline  in  New  York's  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities has  not  exerted  any  serious  impact  on  its  important  central 
office  functions. 

Since  1958,  local  government  has  accounted  for  the  largest  increment 
of  jobs.  In  the  private  sector,  business  services  added  54,000  jobs  in 
the  1958-1967  interim.  Other  major  sources  of  employment  growth 
are  the  medical  and  health  services,  securities  brokers,  and  private 
educational  institutions. 

The  changing  pattern  of  industrial  employment  in  New  York  City 
reflects  growth  in  those  industries  whose  occupational  composition  is 
predominantly  white-collar.  For  example,  of  a  net  increase  of  1 10,000 
jobs  in  New  York  City  between  1964  and  1967,  approximately  81  % 
were  in  the  white-collar  category.  Those  industries  registering  the 
largest  job  losses  tend  to  employ  a  much  higher  proportion  of  blue- 
collar  workers. 

Labor  Force    In  the  middle  of  the  Sixties,  approximately  3.7  million  persons  par- 
ticipated in  New  York  City's  labor  force.  They  represented  62  %  of 
the  entire  population  over  the  age  of  14.  The  proportion  of  males 
over  14  in  the  labor  force  was  81  %  while  that  for  females  stood  at 
46%.  Recently,  the  tendency  has  been  for  a  relatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  females,  and  a  smaller  share  of  males,  to  participate. 

Although  the  total  number  of  jobs,  as  well  as  employed  persons,  in 
New  York  City  exhibited  relatively  little  change  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Sixties,  their  occupational  composition  shifted  markedly  in  re- 
sponse to  changing  industrial  needs.  The  most  important  growth 
occurred  in  the  professional  group,  whose  1965  total  was  61,000  over 
the  1 960  level  for  a  gain  of  14%.  On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and 
not  surprisingly,  the  greatest  occupational  losses  occurred  among  the 
operatives  and  laborers  groups,  which  suffered  a  decline  of  60,000 
and  fell  from  22%  to  20%  representation  in  the  labor  force. 


Occupation-Job  Mismatch    The  expansion  of  white-collar  job  opportunities  raises  the  question  of 

the  ability  of  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  to  exploit  this  develop- 
ment adequately.  Recent  trends  indicate  that  nonwhites  are  making 
rapid  strides  in  increasing  their  representation  among  white-collar 
occupations.  In  1950,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  New  York's 
employed  nonwhite  males  in  white-collar  jobs  was  less  than  half 
(47%)  that  for  all  employees.  By  1965  this  proportion  had  risen  to 
60%.  Bleak  as  these  figures  may  look,  they  nevertheless  represent  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the  past.  The  vital  question  is  whether 
this  progress  is  taking  place  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate. 

When  the  occupational  structure  of  ghetto  unemployed  is  compared 
with  anticipated  City  job  openings,  the  seriousness  of  the  experience- 
opportunity  mismatch— the  skills  gap— becomes  particularly  apparent. 

The  Skills  Gap  Occupational  Distribution  of       Estimated  Job  Openings* 

Ghetto  Unemployed,  1966  1965-1975 


White-collar 

13.6% 

65.7% 

Craftsmen 

2.8 

7.4 

Operatives 

14.7 

7.7 

Service 

16.6 

18.6 

Laborers  &  others 

52.3 

0.6 

*  Resulting  from  industrial  change,  deaths  and  retirements. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics. 


Approximately  three  fourths  of  all  New  York  City  job  openings 
(estimated  at  1,250,000  between  1965  and  1975)  will  be  in  the 
white-collar  and  craftsmen  categories,  while  only  16%  of  the  slum 
area  jobless  in  1966  had  previous  experience  in  such  occupations.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  over  half  the  unemployed  were  for- 
merly employed  as  laborers  (or  had  never  worked  at  all),  while  less 
than  1%  of  the  employment  opportunities  will  fall  in  this 
classification. 

Problems,  Goals  and  Needs    Review  of  the  New  York  City  economic  situation  reveals  a  reasonably 

healthy,  stable  economy,  in  advanced  stages  of  post-industrial  de- 
velopment. By  all  aggregate  measurements,  the  City  is  prospering. 
The  changing  ethnic  population  mix,  however,  and  the  shifting  in- 
dustrial base  have  helped  create  mutually  reinforcing  problems.  These 
are  revealed  by  the  poverty  concentrations,  the  dreary  slums  and  the 
attendant  unemployment,  underemployment  and  associated  socio- 
economic ills.  They  underscore  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  per 
capita  income  of  ghetto  residents  and  their  level  of  employment,  as 
well  as  their  potential  for  higher  wage  employment  through  enhanced 
personal  productivity. 

Income  benefits  derived  from  New  York  City's  growing  economy 
accrue  more,  proportionately,  to  nonresidents  than  to  residents. 
Whereas  in  1950  New  York  City's  workers  received  84%  of  all  wages 


and  salaries  paid  out  in  the  City,  as  of  1 966  this  share  had  declined  to 
76%.  To  some  extent  this  reflects  the  large  scale  outmigration  of 
middle-class  households,  many  of  whose  breadwinners  continue  to 
hold  their  relatively  lucrative  jobs  in  the  City.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
many  in  the  growing  ethnic  minority  labor  force  groups  do  not 
qualify  for  the  better  paying  jobs.  Consequently  improvement  in 
income  distribution  undoubtedly  has  been  inhibited. 

The  root  of  the  trouble,  as  indicated  earlier,  lies  in  the  skills  gap  of  so 
many  of  the  City's  residents.  Measures  to  overcome  this  disparity 
must  be  implemented. 

In  view  of  the  current  drop-out  rate  and  generally  low  level  of  edu- 
cational attainment,  it  remains  urgent  to  provide  an  adequate  number 
of  low-skill  entry  level  jobs  for  disadvantaged  City  residents.  Pursu- 
ing this  goal  may  require  arresting  the  exodus  of  industrial  firms  from 
the  City.  Recent  studies  indicate  clearly  that  a  major  reason  for  this 
outmigration  is  lack  of  space.  Policy  makers  have  exercised  a  strong 
bias  in  favor  of  using  the  City's  land  resources  for  residential  rather 
than  industrial  purposes.  A  more  balanced  land-use  policy  should  be 
adopted. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  service-producing 
sectors  of  this  City's  economy  promise  most  in  providing  jobs  and 
income.  Job  training  and  occupational  expectations  should  be  so 
oriented.  Implications  of  this  continuing  shift  to  services  include 
growing  job  opportunities  for  women  and  older  workers,  growing 
opportunities  for  self-employment,  growing  importance  of  small, 
specialized  firms,  and  greater  need  for  workers  with  more  formal 
education. 

The  per  capita  output  of  slum  dwellers  may  be  low,  but  that  of  New 
York  City  is  not.  The  City's  future  growth  depends  on  improving  the 
psychological,  social  and  technical  preparation  of  its  labor  force.  With 
adequate,  qualified  manpower,  New  York  may  continue  to  exploit  its 
"external  economies";  the  proliferation  of  business  advantages 
which  have  afforded  this  City  an  environment  of  leadership  in  the 
developing  post-industrial,  service-oriented  economy.  □ 
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Poverty— And  the  Ghettos 


Concepts  and  Scope    Although  strong  economic  growth  such  as  this  nation  has  been  ex- 
periencing for  the  past  decade  has  diminished  poverty,  it  has  not 
eliminated  it.  Poverty  persists,  and  remains  particularly  evident  in 
urban  areas  such  as  New  York  City.  Too  often,  however,  discussions  of 
how  to  cope  with  poverty  generate  more  heat  than  light,  since  con- 
cepts are  fuzzy,  fact  and  fiction  are  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  some 
population  groups  have  become  so  identified  in  the  public's  mind 
with  poverty  that  the  problem  is  often  viewed  as  a  racial  one,  with  its 
economic  aspects  overlooked. 

What  is  poverty?  Simply  stated,  a  household  living  in  poverty  is  one 
whose  total  income  is  insufficient  to  support  minimum  living  stand- 
ards. As  applied  to  1966  incomes,  for  example,  the  poverty  level,  as 
defined  by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  ranges  from  SI, 560 
for  a  woman  65  or  older  living  alone,  through  S3, 335  for  a  four- 
member  family,  to  $5,440  for  a  family  of  seven  or  more  persons  in 
nonf  arm  areas.  These  are  national  estimates.  For  the  New  York  City 
area,  where  living  costs  are  relatively  high,  an  even  larger  income 
must  be  maintained  to  escape  poverty  as  officially  defined. 

The  number  of  people  in  New  York  City  who  live  in  poverty  is  one 
of  those  indeterminate  quantities  that  haunt  and  frustrate  policy- 
makers. The  last  occasion  on  which  family  income  data  were  collected 
on  a  comprehensive  basis  was  for  1959  (in  the  I960  Census)  and  that 
information  is  woefully  out  of  date.  Even  for  that  year,  an  exact 
enumeration  of  the  poor  is  difficult  to  determine  in  the  absence  of 
comparable  data  relating  family  income  to  family  size.  A  very  rough 
approximation  can  be  obtained  by  taking  a  S3, 000  family  income  as 
the  poverty  floor.  By  this  yardstick,  some  3 1 7,000  out  of  the  approxi- 
mately 2,080,000  families  in  the  City  (about  15%)  were  below  the 
minimum  at  the  time  of  the  Census. 

For  something  more  timely  only  scattered  information  is  available. 
Such  data  delineate  current  trends  and  general  overall  indications  of 
income  rather  than  precise  measurements  of  how  it  is  distributed 
among  the  population. 

One  barometer  of  poverty  in  New  York  City  is  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  Public  Welfare  Assistance.*  This  figure  currently  stands  at 
approximately  one  million,  or  more  than  12%  of  all  New  York  City 
residents.  However,  this  should  be  viewed  as  a  lower  limit  only,  since 
many  people  who  are  legally  entitled  to  welfare  payments  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

There  is  also  the  temptation  to  base  current  estimates  of  the  extent  of 
poverty  on  trends  in  average  income.  According  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Commerce,  the  per  capita  personal  income  for 
New  York  City  in  1966  stood  at  S3, 693,  an  increase  of  roughly  25% 
since  1959.  If  the  incomes  of  each  family  reported  in  the  Census  had 

17  *For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  welfare  see  pages  26-35. 


been  increased  by  such  a  percentage,  the  proportion  of  impoverished 
families  would  have  fallen  over  the  seven-year  period  from  15%  to 
about  13V2%»  even  allowing  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  How- 
ever, things  have  not  worked  out  that  way.  Special  studies  conducted 
during  the  past  few  years  strongly  suggest  that  poverty  in  the  City  is 
no  less  prevalent  today  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 
Poverty  and  Race    According  to  the  City  University's  Population  Health  Survey,  cited 
previously,  median  income  of  nonwhite  families  (which  was  $4,437 
at  the  time  of  the  Census)  stood  at  $4,754  in  1966.  This  would  indi- 
cate an  increase  of  about  7%,  which  was  a  markedly  smaller  gain  than 
for  all  groups. 

Actually,  while  the  all  too  common  identification  of  poverty  with 
minority  group  status  is  an  oversimplification,  it  is  true  that  there  is 
a  certain  concentration  of  poverty  among  minority  groups  in  New 
York  City.  According  to  the  I960  Census,  no  less  than  27%  of  the 
nonwhite  (primarily  Negro)  families  had  incomes  below  $3,000. 
With  increases  in  cost  of  living— about  14%  between  1959  and  1966 
—considerably  more  than  the  roughly  7%  increase  in  the  median 
family  income  of  nonwhites,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  percentage  of 
that  population  group  living  in  poverty  in  New  York  City  is  higher 
today  than  it  was  in  the  late  Fifties. 

Even  the  nonwhites  are,  however,  better  off  than  another  ethnic 


New  York  City  Families 
by  Ethnic  Groups 


Source:  Center  for  Social  Research,  Graduate  Center,  The  City  University  of  New  York. 


Percent  of  New  York  City  Families  With 
4  or  More  Persons,  by  Ethnic  Groups 


group,  the  Puerto  Ricans.  The  median  income  of  Puerto  Rican  fam- 
ilies in  New  York  City  in  1959  was  $3,81 1  and  over  33%  of  them 
were  in  the  under-S3,00()  category.  The  City  University  study  shows 
that  median  income  of  this  growing  segment  of  the  City's  population 
in  1966  was  $3,949,  only  4%  above  the  1959  level.  Taking  cost-of- 
living  increases  into  consideration,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  living  in  poverty  is  also  larger  today 
than  seven  years  ago. 

With  all  the  emphasis  on  minority  groups,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  absolute  number  of  white  families  (other  than  Puerto  Ricans) 
with  low  incomes  is  also  substantial.  In  I960,  almost  200,000  (63%) 
of  the  317,000  families  with  income  under  S3, 000  were  white.  Of 
course,  the  great  majority  of  families  in  the  City  in  I960  were  white. 
By  1966,  the  share  was  somewhat  smaller. 

Indications  are  that  the  number  of  white  families  living  in  poverty, 
and  their  proportion  of  all  impoverished  families  in  the  City,  has 
declined  considerably  during  the  Sixties.  According  to  the  City  Uni- 
versity study,  white  families  (other  than  Puerto  Ricans)  had  a  median 
income  in  the  neighborhood  of  S7,600  in  1966.  If  about  10-12% 
of  these  are  in  the  poverty  category  (an  educated  guess  at  best),  then  it 
would  appear  that  two  fifths  to  one  half  of  the  impoverished  families 
in  the  City  today  are  white,  while  roughly  one  third  are  Negro  and 

WHITE  NONWHITE  PUERTO  RICAN 


5  OR  MORE  13.9% 


23.5% 


33.6% 
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Source:  Adapted  from  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  Population  Characteristics,  1964. 

perhaps  about  one  fifth  or  one  fourth  are  Puerto  Ricans.  These  are  only 
rough  estimates.  The  true  facts  will  not  be  known  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  1 970  Census,  but  it  is  clear  that  an  increasing  number— and 
proportion— of  the  poor  will  be  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

This  comparison  is  even  more  pronounced  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  families  of  minority  groups— particularly  Puerto  Ricans— tend  to 
be  considerably  larger  than  white  families,  as  shown  in  the  chart. 


This  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  The  fertility  (childbearing)  rate 
among  the  poor  throughout  the  nation  is  56%  greater  than  among 
the  rest  of  the  population.  To  put  it  in  simple  terms,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  there  are  so  many  poor  people  is  that  the  poor  produce 
such  large  families. 

All  things  considered,  it  appears  as  if  about  one  or  more  out  of  every 
six  families  and  one  or  more  out  of  every  five  people  in  New  York  City 
are  living  in  poverty. 

The  Outlook  for  Poverty  in  the  City     For  the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  size  of  the  poor  population. 

However,  it  is  evident  that,  unless  special  measures  are  taken  to  extri- 
cate the  poor  from  their  poverty,  their  number  in  the  future— as  in  the 
Sixties— may  not  show  any  perceptible  decline  despite  increases  in  the 
total  real  personal  income  of  the  community. 

One  trend  is  clear.  The  concentration  of  poverty  among  minority 
groups  in  the  City  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  policy  measures  to  the 
contrary,  become  even  more  pronounced.  To  a  large  extent,  this  will 
result  from  migration  patterns  which  will  probably  see  the  continua- 
tion of  an  influx  of  poor  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans,  with  whites,  and 
some  of  the  better-off  blacks,  leaving  for  the  suburbs.  * 

No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  the  relatively  new  "two-way"  Negro 
migration  may  be  a  modern  manifestation  of  New  York's  traditional 
"crucible"  or  "incubator"  role  whereby  the  more  successful  of  the 
immigrant  (or,  more  recently  inmigrant)  groups  move  out  to  the 
suburbs   while  their  place  is  taken  by  newer  waves  of  the  poor 
coming  into  the  City. 

However,  even  if  there  were  no  net  inmigration  of  minority  groups 
into  the  City,  their  numbers  here  would  increase  because  they  are 
younger  and  have  higher  rates  of  natural  increase  (births  minus 
deaths)  than  do  the  whites.  Similarly,  their  poverty  is  more  concen- 
trated among  the  young,  while  the  poverty  of  white  families  (other 
than  Puerto  Ricans)  is  relatively  more  prevalent  among  the  older  peo- 
ple. It  appears,  for  instance,  that  about  one  half  of  the  whites,  but  less 
than  one  fifth  of  Negroes  and  under  one  tenth  of  Puerto  Ricans,  who 
receive  public  assistance  in  the  City  are  aged  50  or  over. 

In  terms  of  employment,  the  minority  groups  do  not  fare  too  well. 
According  to  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  nonwhite 
unemployment  rate  in  New  York  City  stood  in  1967  at  5.3%,**  in 
contrast  to  3-9%  for  whites.  However,  since  the  white  figure  is 
raised  by  the  inclusion  of  Puerto  Ricans,  the  true  gap  between  the 
whites  exclusive  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  minority  groups  is  even 
wider. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  clear  connection  between  poverty  and  unem- 

*For  more  details  on  migration  trends,  see  pages  5  and  7. 
*  *Even  this  high  rate  was,  however,  lower  than  nonwhite  unemployment  rates  in  all  of 
20  the  other  ten  central  cities  surveyed,  except  Washington,  D.C. 


Poverty  and  Unemployment  in  the  Ghettos 
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ployment.  As  pointed  out  by  a  Bureau  of  the  Census  study,  The  Extent 
of  Poverty  in  the  United  States  1959  to  1966,  published  last  May,  the 
impact  of  poverty 

is  most  severe  on  those  groups  that  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
in  the  labor  market.  (That  is,  they  are  either  unable  to  work  at  a  regular 
full-time  job  because  of  health  or  family  responsibilities,  or  they  are 
unable  to  find  and  hold  good-paying  jobs  because  of  lack  of  skills  and 
training  or  discriminatory  practices.)  The  main  determinant  of  a  fam- 
ily's economic  well-being  continues  to  be  the  earning  power  of  the 
family  head — 

The  twin— and  interrelated— problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
are  particularly  acute  in  the  large  ghetto  areas  of  New  York  City.  * 
A  review  of  the  low-income  areas  of  the  City  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  major  poverty  areas  tend  to  coincide  with  or  incorporate  the 
largely  Negro  ghettos  of  Central  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
the  largely  Puerto  Rican  ghetto  of  East  Harlem,  the  heavily  Puerto 
Rican  and  Negro  South  Bronx,  and  Manhattan's  historic  lower  East 
Side,  where  newer  immigrating  groups  (primarily  Puerto  Ricans) 
are  taking  the  places  of  older  poor  immigrant  groups. 

Family  income  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  New  York  City  was  not  only 
substantially  below  average  in  the  I960  Census,  but  remains  so  today. 
The  following  results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  pointedly  illustrate  this  situation. 


1966  Survey 

I960  Census 

United  States 

6,300 

5,660 

Bedford-Stuyvesant 

$4,736 

$4,640 

Central  Harlem 

3,907 

4,070 

East  Harlem 

3,641 

3,735 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

A  separate  survey  of  the  Bronx,  where  the  proportion  of  minority 
groups  has  been  rising  steadily  (about  one  quarter  of  Bronx  residents 
are  Puerto  Ricans),  shows  similar  results:  From  the  I960  Census 
to  1966,  Bronx  median  family  income  actually  declined  from  $5,830 
to  $5,525,  and  the  percentage  of  families  earning  less  than  $3,000 
increased  from  16%  to  21%. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  statistical  sampling  technique  used 
to  derive  the  1966  figures  for  the  ghetto  areas  possibly  gave  a  down- 
ward bias  to  the  figures,  but  there  remains  a  strong  suggestion  that  the 
ghettos  have  not  shared  in  the  overall  increases  in  income  levels  in 
the  nation.  In  fact,  taking  cost-of-living  increases  into  consideration, 

"This  is  not  uniquely  a  New  York  City  phenomenon.  As  pointed  out  recently  in  the 
Business  Review  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  "Increasingly,  the  urban 
ghettos  in  the  central  cities  of  large  metropolitan  areas  continue  to  be  repositories 
for  those  on  the  low  end  of  the  economic  totem  pole." 
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Area  Population 


Unemployment  Rates,  1966 


ghetto  residents  appear  to  be  noticeably  worse  off  than  before. 
One  cause  of  this  apparent  deterioration  in  ghetto  real  income  levels 
over  time  may  be  that  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  group  of  people  who 
are  being  measured  in  both  cases.  Two  significant  changes  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  ghettos  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  point.  In  the 
first  place,  the  populations  of  the  ghetto  areas  have  been  falling,  with 
the  most  notable  declines  in  the  areas  of  greatest  income  deterioration. 


1966 

I960 

%  Change  '60-66 

Central  Harlem 

187,635 

249,737 

-25% 

East  Harlem 

119,830 

154,497 

-22 

Bedford-Stuyvesant 

219,048 

227,386 

-  4 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  the  share  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  ghettos,  already  high  in  I960,  climbed  to  even  higher 
levels  by  1966.  For  instance,  while  the  total  Bedford-Stuyvesant  pop- 
ulation fell  by  4%,  the  nonwhite  population  of  the  area  over  14  years 
of  age  increased,  according  to  a  1966  survey,  from  126,000  to 
1 37,000.  It  would  appear  that  more  nonwhites  were  entering  than 
leaving  the  area,  and  there  are  very  few  white  holdouts.  Recent  esti- 
mates put  the  minority  group  (predominantly  Negro)  population  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  at  93-95%  of  the  total  compared  with  85%  in 
I960.  Thus,  residents  who  were  better  off,  particularly  whites,  left  the 
ghettos,*  to  be  replaced  by  new  entrants  with  incomes  probably  well 
below  the  ghetto  medians.  (Median  income  of  Negroes  in  the  South 
stood  at  $3,033  in  a  1966  survey,  or  22%  and  36%  below  the 
Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  figures,  respectively.) 

Needless  to  say,  as  with  minority  groups  as  a  whole,  unemployment 
rates  in  the  ghetto  areas  are  substantially  above  average. 

New  York  City  4.0% 

Harlem  8.1 
East  Harlem  9.0 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  6.2 
Bronx  6.0* 

"Much  of  the  unemployment  was  concentrated  in  the  nonwhite  population.  About  56% 
of  the  unemployed  were  either  Negroes  or  Puerto  Ricans  who  comprise  less  than  40%  of 
the  local  labor  force. 

Source :  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  &  Fordham  University  Institute  for  Urban  Studies. 

However  bleak,  these  data  actually  understate  the  seriousness  of  the 
unemployment  problems  in  the  ghettos.  Conventional  measurements 
take  no  account  of  the  special  problems  of  limited  employment,  low- 
wage  employment,  or  the  omission  from  the  unemployment  count  of 


"Median  incomes  in  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  are  even  lower  than  the  citywide  me- 
dian for  Negroes  and  the  East  Harlem  median  is  below  the  overall  Puerto  Rican  median. 
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those  who  have  despaired  of  ever  finding  a  job  and  have  quic  the 
labor  force.  There  is  also  an  understatement  resulting  from  the  non- 
count  of  males  who  arc  known  to  be  present  in  the  community  but 
who  do  not  show  up  in  the  population  statistics.  The  sub-employment 
index,  which  covers  the  entire  employment  hardship  area,  embraces 
criteria  implicit  in  these  generalizations. 

Sub-Employment  Rate,  1966    Central  Harlem  28.6% 

East  Harlem  33.1 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  27.6 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  measurements  reveal  that  one  out  of  three  persons  who  might  be 
considered  in  the  labor  force  in  East  Harlem  and  more  than  one  out  of 
four  in  the  other  two  areas  cannot  earn  enough  because  of  an  employ- 
ment problem.  Even  disregarding  those  who  are  employed  at  low 
wages,  the  unemployment-underemployment  rate  is  about  20%  or 
more. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  extent  of  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
major  ghetto  areas  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  just  as  New  York  City 
is  the  crucible  for  the  nation's  poor,  so  the  large  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  ghettos,  while  not  containing  the  majority  of  the  City's  poor, 
nevertheless  seem  to  have  become  the  crucibles  of  poverty  within  the 
City.  To  the  extent  that  society  wishes  to  eliminate  poverty,  it  must 
obviously  make  a  broad-based  attack  on  these  problems,  with  appro- 
priate attention  being  paid  to  the  ghettos  where  the  concentration  of 
poverty  is  most  acute,  and  seemingly  most  intractable. 
Conclusions    Any  review  of  the  phenomenon  of  poverty  in  New  York  City,  particu- 
larly its  prevalence  among  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans,  is  at  once  fore- 
boding, challenging  and  promising.  It  is  foreboding  because  the 
City's  economy  and  social  structure  cannot  long  survive  if  a  steadily 
increasing  share  of  its  evolving  population  suffers  from  the  chronic 
slum  ills  of  bad  housing,  poor  education,  inadequate  job  training, 
high  unemployment,  family  instability  and  very  low  incomes. 

The  challenge  lies  in  the  obligation  to  implement  the  promise  of  equal 
opportunity  via  an  improved  educational  system  and  more  effective 
job  recruitment  and  training.  The  opportunity  exists  to  prepare  the 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  for  more  productive  participation  as 
workers,  and  more  constructive  involvement  as  citizens,  by  cutting  off 
their  destructive  inheritance  of  joblessness  and  welfare  as  an  expected 
way  of  life.  □ 
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As  a  response  to  poverty,  an  elaborate  public  welfare  system  exists  in 
New  York  City.  Generally,  people  are  eligible  for  welfare  if  their 
income  is  less  than  they  must  have  to  meet  their  regular  and  special 
needs  and  they  are  either  aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children  or 
the  parents  of  dependent  children  when  the  breadwinner  is  either 
deceased,  absent,  disabled  or  unable  to  find  an  adequate  job. 

Public  assistance  in  New  York  City  consists  of  six  programs  dealing 
with  the  separate  categories  of  need : 

1 .  Old  Age  Assistance  (OA A) 

2.  Aid  to  the  Disabled  (AD) 

3.  Assistance  to  the  Blind  (AB) 

4.  Aid  to  dependent  Children  (ADC) 

5.  Temporary  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (T-ADC) 

6.  Home  Relief  (HR),  including  Veterans'  Assistance 

The  first  five  receive  Federal  support.  OAA,  AD  and  AB  serve  indi- 
viduals while  ADC  and  T-ADC  are  family  programs.  The  sixth, 
Home  Relief,  is  for  families  and  individuals  not  eligible  for  any  of  the 
Federally  aided  programs.  It  is  thus  used  to  supplement  the  incomes 
of  families  in  which  low  earnings  of  the  family  head  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  family. 

According  to  current  law  and  practice,  most  categories  of  welfare  al- 
lotments vary  between  about  $50  and  $120  per  person  per  month, 
depending  on  number  of  children,  age  composition  of  the  family, 
rent,  other  special  needs  and  income.  The  payments  begin  after  proof 
of  need  has  been  established  and  last  as  long  as  the  need  continues, 
with  periodic  reverification. 

The  welfare  check  is  equivalent  to  the  basic  allowance  for  the  case  plus 
whatever  the  client  needs  for  "special  items"  minus  any  resources  the 
client  has.  Between  mid- 1 967  and  mid- 1 968,  the  dollar  cost  of  special 
grants  increased  substantially  as  a  result  of  a  concentrated  drive  by 
welfare  client  organizations  to  make  recipients  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  face  of  this  sudden  unbudgeted  jump,  the  City 
introduced  last  August  a  simplified  payments  system  to  replace  the 
individual  special  applications.  Under  the  new  system,  the  City  pro- 
vides an  automatic  grant  of  $  1 00  a  year  in  four  installments  to  virtual- 
ly all  relief  recipients,  to  be  used  for  clothing,  household  items  and 
other  special  needs.  Not  unnaturally,  the  change  has  been  unfavorably 
received  by  numerous  recipients  of  large  special  grants,  and  there  are 
strong  pressures  on  the  City  to  reintroduce  some  flexibility. 

Generally,  an  individual's  welfare  grants  are  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  outside  income.  There  are  certain  exceptions.  In  New  York 
City,  for  some  recipients  of  ADC  and  T-ADC  the  first  $85  of  monthly 
earnings  and  30 %  of  the  balance  (up  to  certain  specified  limits)  are 
not  reduced  from  their  welfare  grants.  The  only  ones  eligible  for  this 
are  those  who  move  from  six  months  of  unemployment,  or  partially 
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employed  situations,  to  more  nearly  full-time  employment. 
All  able-bodied  adults  receiving  assistance,  with  the  exception  of 
those  taking  care  of  a  dependent  child,  are  required  to  look  for  work. 
Persons  on  either  Home  Relief  or  T- ADC,  over  the  age  of  1 6,  are 
required  to  register  with  the  Division  of  Employment  Rehabilitation. 
The  number  of  welfare  recipients  in  New  York  City  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching one  million,  or  one  eighth  of  the  City's  total  population. 
This  is  triple  the  figure  for  I960. 


in  urnuer 

Annual  Percentage 

(December  Data) 

(In  Thousands) 

Increase 

I960 

328 

3% 

1961 

352 

7 

1962 

365 

4 

1963 

415 

14 

1964 

472 

14 

1965 

531 

13 

1966 

616 

16 

1967 

787 

28 

1968 

990 

26 

30 


Source:  New  York  Ciry  Department  of  Social  Services,  and  FNCB  projections  for  1968. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  the  welfare  rolls  rose  quite  slowly 
but  accelerated  in  1963  and  have  been  climbing  at  an  even  steeper  rate 
in  the  past  two  years. 

To  understand  the  phenomenon  of  this  burgeoning  welfare  load  in  a 
population  that  is  probably  not  noticeably  larger  than  in  I960,  and  an 
economy  which  is  basically  sound,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
growth  of  the  various  welfare  programs  separately. 

The  lion's  share  of  public  welfare  is  dedicated  to  family-oriented  pro- 
grams,* and  this  emphasis  has  become  considerably  more  pronounced 
over  time  as  these  programs  have  skyrocketed  while  recipients  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  the  disabled  and  the  blind  have  come  to  account  for  an 
increasingly  smaller  share  of  the  welfare  population.  Stated  somewhat 
diffierently,  if  the  only  public  charges  were  those  who  were  in  that 
condition  because  of  either  age  or  physical  disability,  the  City's  wel- 
fare burden,  in  terms  of  people  and  public  cost,  would  be  quite 
manageable  and  not  considered  a  problem.  However,  the  dimensions 
and  growth  of  the  family  programs  pose  serious  challenges  to  the  City. 

Most  of  the  families  in  these  programs  are  headed  by  women.  In  fact, 
according  to  a  study  of  mothers  in  families  on  welfare,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  Podell  and  published  in  November  1967,  less  than 
30%  of  welfare  mothers  had  their  husbands  living  with  them; 
another  40%  were  separated  (or  deserted),  close  to  20%  were  un- 

*  Indeed,  children  constitute  about  60%  of  the  total  caseload,  and  an  additional  18%  are 
parents  of  dependent  children. 


Growth  of  Welfare  Recipients 
by  Program 

(in  thousands) 


Change 


Welfare's  Rising  Costs 


Budget  of  Human  Resources 
Administration 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


1968 

I960 

Number 

% 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

612 

197 

415 

211% 

Temporary  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

61 

26* 

35 

135 

Home  Relief 

160 

59 

101 

171 

Old  Age  Assistance 

52 

42 

10 

24 

Aid  to  the  Disabled 

29 

25 

4 

16 

Blind  Assistance 

2 

2 

*Data  for  June  1961  following  establishment  of  the  program. 

Source:  New  York  City  Department  of  Social  Services.  Data  are  for  month  of  August. 

married,  and  only  10%  were  either  formally  divorced  or  widowed. 

The  study  found  that  about  half  the  mothers  were  Negro;  about  40%, 
Puerto  Rican;  and  about  10%,  white.  They  were  generally  young 
(37%  in  their  teens  and  twenties  and  a  further  38%  in  their  thirties). 
Almost  three  quarters  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  but  less  than  one  third 
of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  had  at  least  some  high  school  education. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  has  meant  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  cost  of  welfare  programs.  The  City's  Human 
Resources  Administration,  which  is  responsible  for  administering  the 
public  welfare  program,  expects  to  spend  $1,359  million  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  a  jump  of  almost  35%  over  last  year. 


1968-69 

1967-68 

Income  Support 

$1,003 

$  696 

Individual  and  Family  Services 

174 

155 

Other 

182 

160 

Total 

$1,359 

$1,011 

31 


Source:  The  City  of  New  York  Executive  Budget  for  1968-1969. 

The  bulk  of  the  current  year's  funds  consists  of  $835  million  in  cash 
payments  to  welfare  recipients  and  almost  $168  million  in  related  ad- 
ministrative costs.  The  City  contributes  close  to  a  third  of  this  total 
and  receives  Federal  and  state  reimbursement  for  the  remainder. 

Funds  for  "individual  and  family  services"  cover  the  costs  of  "provid- 
ing counseling  and  supportive  services  to  delinquent  youth,  dependent 
and  neglected  children,  multi-problem  poverty  area  families  and  de- 
pendent adults."  The  remaining  funds  are  for  various  welfare-related 
activities  such  as  manpower,  early  childhood,  community  develop- 
ment and  narcotics  programs. 

The  particularly  large  increase  in  "income  support"  payments  stems 
from  two  major  factors.  One  is  that  average  payment  per  recipient 
will  rise  from  $794.5  3  last  year  to  $863. 1 1  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  other  element  is  the  sharp  increase  in  number  of  recipients. 

One  reason  for  the  growth  in  caseload  is  the  age  distribution  of  the 


population  as  a  whole.  Those  persons  in  a  dependent  situation— chil- 
dren and  the  elderly— have  increased  relative  to  the  total  population. 
The  Department  of  Social  Services  estimates  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 16,000  children  born  each  year  in  New  York  City  to  families 
receiving  assistance.  A  large  portion  of  these  births  are  to  nonwhite 
and  Puerto  Rican  mothers  in  the  ADC  program.  The  growth  in  the 
older  white  population,  moreover,  resulting  from  improved  medical 
care,  further  contributes  to  the  expansion  of  the  program. 

Another  factor  which  has  affected  the  growth  in  the  number  of  wel- 
fare recipients  is  the  increased  claims  of  poor  people  of  their  "right" 
to  welfare.  Part  of  the  change  in  attitude  has  resulted  from  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Much  of  it  has  occurred  from  the  publicity  that  has 
been  given  to  antipoverty  programs  as  well  as  the  new  Medicaid 
program.  Even  with  the  added  publicity,  however,  there  is  still  a  large 
difference  between  the  number  of  people  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams and  the  number  of  people  who  could  actually  benefit  from 
them.  It  is  estimated  that  IV2-2  million,  compared  with  almost  one 
million  now  on  the  rolls,  might  conceivably  be  able  to  qualify  for 
public  assistance.  Therefore,  the  caseload  may  be  expected  to  continue 
growing,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is  an  increase  in  the  actual 
number  of  poor  people  in  the  City. 

In  view  of  this  relentless  growth  of  the  welfare  burden,  thoughtful 
persons  are  asking  themselves  how  this  increase  can  possibly  be 
stemmed.  Clearly,  the  issues  are  extremely  complex  and  there  are  no 
simple  answers.  However,  two  factors  deserve  special  attention.  One 
is  the  question  of  family  size  among  the  poor  and  the  other  relates 
to  incentives  to  work. 

The  Matter  of  Large  Families    The  rapidly  increasing  welfare  rolls,  side  by  side  with  the  growing 

affluence  of  society  as  a  whole,  is  all  too  lamentable  evidence  that,  in 
New  York  City  at  least,  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  have  children. 
The  very  fact  of  large  families  among  the  poor  tends  to  perpetuate 
poverty.  The  more  children  there  are  in  the  family,  the  less  the  mother 
is  able  to  work  to  supplement  the  family  income,  even  if  she  had  the 
will  and  the  incentive  to  do  so. 

Americans  generally  recognize  the  population  explosion  as  being 
associated  with  poverty,  disease  and  ignorance  in  other  countries,  but 
do  not  apply  this  same  reasoning  to  these  phenomena  in  our  own 
disadvantaged  areas.  Someching  can  be  done  to  assist  the  poor  in  con- 
trolling the  size  of  their  families  and  breaking  out  of  the  cycle  of  large 
families  and  poverty.  In  recent  years,  a  number  of  the  developing 
countries  which  are  experiencing  high  birth  rates  have  undertaken  to 
help  their  poor  in  this  regard  and  with  impressive  results.  More 
serious  consideration  might  be  given  to  programs  here  at  home. 

To  Work  or  Not  to  Work    The  accelerating  growth  of  welfare  would  not  be  so  shocking  in  an 

environment  of  economic  decline  and  rising  unemployment,  such  as 


that  which  prevailed  in  the  Thirties  when  the  public  welfare  system 
was  established.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion for  which  there  was  no  work  as  a  realistic  alternative  to  welfare. 

In  New  York  City  in  the  second  half  of  the  Sixties,  however,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  essay,  the  overall  economic  and  employment  situa- 
tion has  become  stronger.  To  be  sure,  the  skill  requirements  in  the 
City's  changing  economic  structure  are  not  conducive  to  enlarged  job 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged.  However,  the  signal  failure  of 
the  welfare  approach  to  the  disadvantaged  is  that  it  places  almost  all 
its  emphasis  on  the  symptoms  of  the  disease— poverty,  unemployment, 
abandonment— and  virtually  none  on  the  causes,  which  include  the 
inability  to  earn  adequate  income  due  to  lack  of  appropriate  job  skills. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that  the  employment  question  is  not 
relevant,  and  cite  the  fact  that  almost  four  fifths  of  welfare  recipients 
are  either  dependent  children  or  parents  of  such  children.  Only  5  %  of 
recipients  are  categorized  by  the  City  as  being  "unemployed  but 
employable"  and  an  additional  2%  are  "under-employed."  However, 
based  on  the  quite  reasonable  assumption  that  many  of  these  are  men 
with  wives  and  children  also  on  welfare,  the  7%  unemployed  and 
underemployed  may  have  the  theoretical  capability  to  support  20-25% 
of  all  recipients  and  take  them  off  welfare  if  they  could  acquire  well- 
paying  jobs.  These  hypothetical  figures  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
finding  discussed  earlier  that  almost  30%  of  welfare  mothers  of  de- 
pendent children  have  husbands. 

For  the  40%  who  have  been  separated  or  abandoned,  the  implications 
are  not  quite  clear.  The  basic  unknown  is  the  extent  to  which  fathers 
"desert"  in  order  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  family  to  receive  the  full 
benefits  of  ADC  grants,  accruing  to  the  mothers  and  the  now-depend- 
ent children,  while  the  "errant"  fathers  are  able  to  keep  their  wages 
(modest  as  they  may  be)  without  giving  up  welfare  income.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  report  published  last  August  by  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  "Families  with  a 
low  earning  capacity  which  do  stay  together,  are  penalized  in  the  sense 
that  they  cannot  achieve  the  same  total  income  as  divided  families." 

These  aberrations  result  from  the  requirement  that  all— or,  under 
some  recent  innovations,  most— of  earned  income  is  subtracted  from 
welfare  payments,  so  that  welfare  substantially  serves  as  an  alternative 
to  work.  As  such,  it  can,  and  does,  function  as  a  disincentive  to 
assuming  low-wage  employment.  It  is  indeed  noteworthy  that  the 
recent  rapid  acceleration  in  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  dates 
back  to  mid- 1966,  at  which  time  the  equivalent  annual  welfare  in- 
comes were  revised  upwards,  and,  for  a  family  of  four,  climbed  well 
above  the  simple  equivalent  minimum  wage  income. 

This  point  should  not  be  taken  too  far.  It  is  probably  not  generally 
true  that  inmigrants  come  to  New  York  only  because  it  has  a  relatively 


Percentage  Distribution  of 
Previous  Employment  Experience 
of  Welfare  Mothers 


generous  welfare  system.  As  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission  pointed 
out  in  a  report  published  last  October,  "the  main  force  impelling 
people  to  migrate"  is  "the  drive  for  upward  mobility— for  abetter 
social,  economic  and  political  status."  It  is  presumably  the  combined 
effect  of  job  opportunities  and,  failing  that,  welfare  prospects  which 
serves  as  the  economic  attraction  of  New  York  City  for  the  poor. 

The  fact  that  welfare  is,  in  practice,  such  an  accessible  alternative  to 
low-income  work  is  troubling.  However,  to  reduce  arbitrarily  the  size 
of  welfare  grants  to  below  equivalent  minimum  wage  incomes  would 
be  socially  unacceptable.  Nor  would  it  really  help  to  increase  mini- 
mum wages.  Such  a  policy,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  University 
study,  "is  likely  to  still  further  decrease  the  employment  possibilities 
of  unskilled  people.  It  also  adds  incentives  to  employers  to  use  more 
temporary  help,  hiring  and  firing  as  occasion  demands,  and  thus 
worsening  the  likelihood  of  developing  stable  jobs  and  careers  for 
poor  people." 

The  optimum  solution  is  in  the  direction  of  putting  the  major  empha- 
sis, for  employable  males,  on  developing  stable  jobs  with  career 
ladders,  so  that  husbands  will  better  be  able  to  support  wives  and  chil- 
dren without  going  on  welfare  or  resorting  to  abandonment.  Even 
with  the  best  conceived  job  development  program  this  will  not  hap- 
pen overnight;  supplementary  payments  would  still  have  an  important 
secondary  role  to  play. 

For  those  mothers  who  are  genuinely  separated,  or  divorced,  widowed 
or  unmarried,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  reexamine  the  prevailing 
belief  that  they  are  entitled  to  welfare  without  being  required  to  work. 
Of  course,  any  change  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  rational 
day-care  program  and  other  appropriate  safeguards  for  the  well-being 
of  both  mothers  and  children.  However,  most  welfare  mothers  can 
work  and  many  have  done  so. 


White 

Nonwhite 

Puerto  Rican 

Worked  only  before  first  child 

52% 

33% 

28% 

Worked  before  and  after 

25 

36 

17 

Worked  only  after  first  child 

7 

20 

27 

Total  worked 

84% 

89% 

72% 

Source:  Dr.  Lawrence  Podell,  Families  on  Welfare  in  New  York  City. 


In  sum,  employment,  while  by  no  means  the  total  answer  to  the  grow- 
ing welfare  burden,  is  certainly  one  of  the  keys  to  its  solution.  It 
would  not  immediately  eliminate  all  the  problems  of  child  depend- 
ency, and  obviously  can  have  no  more  than  a  marginal  impact  on  the 
aged  or  the  disabled.  However,  it  can  begin  to  enable  people  and  their 
families  to  help  themselves  rather  than  depend  on  a  system  which  is 
not  only  extremely  costly  to  the  taxpayers,  but  also  inadequate  and  in- 
effective as  society's  response  to  the  poverty  of  our  times.  □ 
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What  Response  to  Poverty?    The  previous  studies  in  this  series  highlight  a  number  of  crucial 

points.  In  the  first  essay,  it  is  observed  that,  while  the  economic  envi- 
ronment in  New  York  City  is  relatively  good,  its  structure  is  changing 
in  such  a  way  as  to  jeopardize  the  job  prospects  for  the  disadvantaged. 
And,  in  the  second  essay,  it  was  demonstrated  that  poverty  remains  a 
problem  of  striking  dimensions,  with  one  or  more  out  of  every  six 
families  in  the  City  being  impoverished. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  knowledge  of  the  problem  does  not  give 
us  the  ability  to  solve  it. 

Measured  by  the  number  of  people  it  embraces  and  the  number  of 
dollars  it  spends,  it  is  the  public  welfare  system  which  has  constituted 
the  major  response  to  poverty  in  the  City  of  New  York.  But  all  the 
billions  spent  on  that  program  cannot  mask  the  fact  that,  basically,  it 
has  not  provided  any  solution. 

Indeed,  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg  who,  as  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tor and  formerly  as  Welfare  Commissioner,  probably  knows  the  New 
York  City  program  better  than  anyone  else  is  among  its  harshest  crit- 
ics, and  has  described  the  existing  welfare  system  as  being  "bankrupt" 
as  asocial  institution.  In  a  similar  vein,  Professor  Kenneth  Clark 
has  referred  to  the  impact  of  the  present  welfare  system  on  its  bene- 
ficiaries as  "dehumanizing." 

While  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  existing  welfare  approach 
to  the  problems  of  poverty  is  pernicious,  there  is  no  unanimity  about  a 
better  remedy.  The  spectrum  of  proposed  substitutes  such  as  guaran- 
teed income,  negative  income  tax,  family  allowances  and  so  on  is 
extremely  wide.  There  is  also  a  growing  body  of  opinion,  cutting 
across  income  and  racial  lines,  that  the  very  concept  of  grants  from 
government  to  the  poor,  as  a  permanent  ongoing  arrangement,  must 
be  reexamined.  Of  course,  for  those  who  are  too  old,  too  ill  or  too 
young,  a  better  and  more  ennobling  form  of  social  security  than  the 
present  welfare  system  has  to  be  found.  But  for  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  work— or,  more  comprehensively,  all  those  who  are  support- 
able by  an  able  breadwinner— the  key  to  solving  the  problems  of 
poverty  may  well  be  providing  opportunities  rather  than  handouts.  In 
this  school  of  thought,  the  key  term  is  "self-help." 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  philosophy  is  the  National  Economic 
Growth  and  Reconstruction  Organization  (NEGRO).  In  describing 
its  program  it  has  said:  "We  'build  from  the  bottom  up.'  If  the  least 
of  us  is  enabled  to  be  self-supporting,  then  the  more  privileged  of  us 
will  certainly  do  well." 

Many  others— individuals  and  groups,  black  and  white— have  been 
working  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  New  York  City  to  foster  self-help  as  a 
philosophy  and  as  a  program.  For  instance,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  a  program  was  organized  in  Harlem  whereby  over  2,500  persons 


in  the  area  bought  shares  which,  with  debentures  bought  by  com- 
munity members  and  others,  aggregated  over  $200,000— enough  to 
start  a  modest,  yet  attractive  and  efficient  supermarket  which  went  into 
operation  there  last  June. 

Elsewhere  in  Harlem,  and  in  other  ghetto  areas  as  well,  over  a  dozen 
"street  academies"  have  sprung  up,  usually  in  old  store-fronts,  and 
about  two  dozen  more  are  planned  for  the  future.  This  scheme  em- 
braces the  novel  but  eminently  sensible  concept  of  "streetworkers" 
who  attempt  to  motivate  drop-outs  and  other  youths  on  the  streets  to 
resume  their  education  by  attending  classes  at  the  academies.  While 
the  program  is  currently  under  the  aegis  of  the  Urban  League,  with 
business  institutions  providing  the  financial  sponsorship  for  the  vari- 
ous units,  it  was  originally  conceived  and  initiated  by  a  single  individ- 
ual who  stimulated  others— black  and  white— to  join  the  program 
and  to  motivate  yet  others  to  become  affiliated  with  it. 

The  Private  Sector  is  becoming  Involved    The  street  academies  represent  only  one  area  in  which  business  is  in- 
volving itself  in  the  problems  of  the  underprivileged  in  New  \brk 
City.  Actually,  within  a  brief  space  of  less  than  four  years,  businesses, 
both  individually  and  in  concert,  have  actively  been  seeking  to  allevi- 
ate poverty  and  generally  to  improve  the  economy  of  the  City.  Some 
examples  of  this  are: 

□  New  York  Urban  Coalition,  which  is  already  involved  in  numerous 
programs  including  one  in  which  major  business  leaders  are  actively 
working  together  with  representatives  of  the  local  communities  to 
develop  indigenous  businesses  and  economic  growth  in  the  ghettos. 

□  Economic  Development  Council,  comprised  of  prominent  business 
leaders,  including  presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  some  of  the  larg- 
est banks  and  insurance,  utility  and  industrial  companies  in  the 
nation,  which  has  been  exploring  ways  to  promote  the  City's  interests 
and  optimize  the  development  of  its  land  and  other  economic 
resources. 

□  New  York  Public  Development  Corporation,  in  which  leading  busi- 
nessmen are  joining  forces  with  the  City  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing more  space  and  facilities  for  industrial  expansion. 

□  Bedjord-Stuyvesant  Development  and  Services  Corporation,  a  blue- 
ribbon  group  of  business  leaders  assembled  by  the  late  Senator  Robert 
E  Kennedy  to  work  with  the  local  community  in  developing  mean- 
ingful job  development,  housing,  education  and  other  programs. 

The  Bedford-Stuyvesant  experience  offers  another  hopeful  sign:  or- 
ganized labor  is  cooperating  with  the  local  community  in  supervising 
and  training  people  in  the  community  to  qualify  for  membership  in 
the  construction  unions. 

Individual  firms  and  private  foundations,  meanwhile,  have  partici- 


pated  in  other  programs.  In  the  area  of  "hard-core  unemployed"  job 
training,  a  number  of  businesses  in  the  City  have  contracted  for  pro- 
grams in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Which  Entrepreneurs  in  the  Ghettos?    Some  businesses  have  also  announced  their  intentions  to  operate  facil- 
ities in  ghettos,  thereby  providing  additional  employment  in  those 
areas.  These  announcements  have,  however,  been  received  with  some- 
thing less  than  enthusiasm  by  a  number  of  Negro  leaders  who  believe 
that  the  "instruments  of  capital"  in  their  areas  should  be  under  black 
ownership.  They  argue  that  black  Americans  constitute  an  underde- 
veloped part  of  the  American  economy  and  will  remain  so— and,  as 
such,  poverty-prone— until  they  are  able  to  build  up  a  substantial 
entrepreneurial  class  and  their  own  capital  base.  After  all,  goes  the 
argument,  why  should  not  the  United  States,  which  has  given  huge 
sums  of  foreign  aid  to  help  foreign  nations  develop  their  own  capital 
structure,  foster  this  type  of  capital  infrastructure  for  a  group  of  its 
own  citizens? 

Business  is  participating  in  this  undertaking,  not  only  through  the 
New  York  Urban  Coalition,  but  also  independently  or  under  the 
auspices  of  a  new  program  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
which  is  providing  substantial  guarantees  for  loans  to  ghetto  entre- 
preneurs. Other  organizations,  spawned  by  various  combinations  of 
community,  private,  public  and  educational  interests,  are  also  foster- 
ing ghetto  entrepreneurship. 

Entrepreneurship  among  the  minority  groups,  if  successful,  could 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  significant  self-help  program  of  all.  However, 
entrepreneurship  requires  entrepreneurs,  and  these  are  not  created 
overnight.  They  need  accounting,  financial,  marketing  and  other  busi- 
ness skills  which  are  not  easily  come  by. 

They  also  need  capital  for  their  business  ventures.  The  first  part  of  this 
is  equity— the  type  that  remains  invested  in  the  business,  but  which 
could  bring  the  investors  unlimited  profits  over  the  years.  On  top  of 
this  there  may  be  debt  capital— the  money  temporarily  borrowed  from 
a  bank  or  other  lenders  which  must  be  repaid  at  fixed  rates  of  interest. 
Too  often,  unfortunately,  well-meaning  proponents  of  minority  capi- 
talism look  to  lenders,  rather  than  equity  investors,  to  provide  all  the 
capital,  not  realizing  that  man  cannot  live  by  debt  alone,  but  that  every 
business  must  be  built  on  a  solid  base  of  equity. 

If  such  ventures  are  to  be  successful,  they  will  require  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  not  only  the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  but 
also  the  minority  communities  themselves.  With  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion, such  a  program  can  be  successful,  provided  its  limitations  are 
realized  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  types  of  ventures  selected. 
The  American  free  enterprise  system,  with  its  enormous  economies  of 
scale,  is  no  longer  kind  to  the  small  neighborhood  store.  And  it  is 


well  to  heed  the  advice  of  Michael  Harrington,  who  points  out  that 
"there  is  no  point  in  thinking  that  salvation  will  be  found  by  making 
black  men  the  small  shopkeepers  of  poverty."  A  corollary  of  this  is 
that  minority  entrepreneurs  need  not  be  restricted  to  ghetto  areas,  but 
might  well  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  economy  at  large. 

"New"  Roles  for  Business    While  well-conceived  entrepreneurship  among  blacks  and  Puerto 

Ricans  may  create  the  capital  base  in  the  ghetto,  and  could,  in  time, 
constitute  a  major  underpinning  for  ghetto  economies,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  approach,  taken  alone,  is  the  complete  answer  to  the 
poverty  question.  Moreover,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  economic 
"multiplier"  effects  of  such  undertakings  could  not  be  meaningfully 
felt  for  some  time  to  come. 

Clearly,  job  training  is,  and  will  remain,  a  major  priority  in  any  pro- 
gram to  raise  the  income  levels  of  the  poor.  However,  despite  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  others,  the 
people  entering  job  training  programs  all  too  often  lack  the  schooling 
necessary  for  the  more  sophisticated  jobs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  public  school  system  is  at  fault  in  that  it  has  not 
been  properly  responsive  to  the  particular  educational  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Indeed,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  education  of 
those  who  will  constitute  the  labor  pool  of  the  Seventies  and  Eighties 
is  much  too  important  to  be  entrusted  entirely  to  educators  of  the 
traditional  type.  If  business  wishes  to  safeguard  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation of  its  new  workers,  it  will  have  to  concern  itself  much  more 
closely  than  in  the  past  with  the  entire  education-training  spectrum. 
This  may  well  involve  the  private  and  public  sectors  working  together 
to  create  a  rational  functionally  integrated  education-training- 
employment  nexus  to  replace  the  unrelated  hodgepodge  of  piecemeal 
and  unrelated  programs  as  they  exist  today. 

However,  even  if  the  education  system  would  be  fully  responsive  to 
both  the  needs  of  all  the  students  and  the  requirements  of  prospective 
employers,  there  would  remain  some  people  who,  although  able- 
bodied,  might  not  be  able  to  get  jobs  in  the  free  labor  market.  The 
question  with  respect  to  this  group  then  becomes  whether  there  is  a 
more  creative  alternative  to  public  welfare  grants.  One  proposed 
answer  has  been  the  host  of  generally  nebulous  government  "youth" 
or  "training"  programs.  While  these  may  conceptually  be  one  step 
better  than  welfare,  they  have  already  suffered  more  than  their  share 
of  political  and  fiscal  irregularity  which  has  led  one  black  observer  to 
comment  that  "the  whole  anti-poverty  program  is  seen  as  a  grand 
hustle  for  all  involved." 

The  idea  of  providing  work  for  those  who  are  able  to  do  it  is  funda- 
mentally sound.  The  problem  is  whether  the  administration  of  such 
programs  might  not  better  be  contracted  out  to  private  business  which, 


being  basically  an  economic  rather  than  a  political  creature,  has  a 
more  inherent  inclination  to  maximize  efficiency,  minimize  waste,  and 
maintain  the  tightest  possible  fiscal  controls.  Some  businesses  are 
already  administering  such  programs. 

The  number  of  businesses  already  operating  in  the  areas  of  education 
and  poverty  program  administration— to  say  nothing  of  physical 
building  programs  involving  housing,  factories  and  offices— strongly 
suggests  that  it  is  business  rather  than  government  which  can  provide 
the  most  effective  cutting  edge  for  solving  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
However,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  is  really  in  the  prop- 
er sphere  of  influence  of  the  private  sector.  Many  may  feel,  with  Pro- 
fessor John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  that  private  industry  is  not  genuinely 
interested  in  solving  the  problems  of  American  cities,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Paul  Samuelson,  "the  business  of  business  is  busi- 
ness" and  "under  laissez  jane,  everybody's  business  [i.e.,  the  public 
weal]  is  nobody's  business." 

This  may  well  be  true  if  business  is  expected  to  participate  meaning- 
fully without  a  profit  incentive.  For,  as  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  has 
pointed  out,  "You  can't  expect  industry  to  carry  on  an  unprofitable  or 
nonprofitable  business. ' '  The  same  point  has  been  made  more  trench- 
antly, if  more  earthily,  by  the  president  of  MIND,  Inc.,  which  is  in 
the  business  of  developing  human  resources:  "Whenever  a  human 
problem  is  solved,  it's  always  because  somebody  has  found  a  way  to 
make  a  buck  on  it."  Clearly,  in  order  for  the  talent  and  ingenuity  of 
business  to  be  effectively  harnessed,  financial  stimulus  will  have  to 
be  provided  either  directly  or  through  appropriate  tax  incentives. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  business,  while  the  reasonable  prospect  for 
a  satisfactory  profit  constitutes  a  sine  qua  non  for  its  engaging  in  any 
major  undertaking,  it  is  far-f  rom  being  the  only  reason  for  its  active 
participation  in  significant  programs  to  alleviate  poverty  in  this  or  any 
other  city.  Put  bluntly,  enlightened  business  leaders  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  performing  an  effective  role  in  solving  urban  problems 
is  the  only  way  the  free  enterprise  system  will  be  able  to  survive  in  our 
society. 

For  example,  G.  William  Miller,  president  of  Textron,  Inc.,  has 
pointed  out : 

It's  not  very  smart  of  business  to  pay  the  price  twice;  to  pay  it  in  terms 
of  excess  costs  and  also  in  terms  of  not  being  able  to  produce  the  goods 
or  services  which  would  be  used  by  the  disadvantaged  if  they  were 

brought  into  the  mainstream  //  private  corporations  are  to  fulfill 

their  role  ...of  making  satisfactory  return  for  shareholders  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  then  they  are  going  to  have  to  make  investments  today 
in  human  resources,  fust  as  they  are  making  investments  today  in 
research  or  plants  or  market  developments. 


Unless  business  participates  meaningfully,  it  may  well  find  its  markets 
withering,  its  labor  becoming  scarce  and  less  productive  and  its  profits 
eroded  by  rising  tax  burdens. 

There  are  some  things  which  business  will  not  be  able  to  do,  such  as 
making  the  type  of  value  judgments  which  determine  the  type  of 
society  this  nation  will  have.  These  will  always  remain  the  province  of 
the  people  and  their  duly  elected  leaders  at  all  levels  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  local  community's  officers.  Business  can  be,  and  in  numer- 
ous cases  already  is,  a  factor  in  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  hous- 
ing and  other  sectors  in  our  disadvantaged  areas.  More  pervasively,  it 
may  serve  as  the  instrument  (contractor)  for  the  execution  of  programs 
to  improve  the  overall  socioeconomic  status  of  our  citizens,  particular- 
ly those  who  live  in  poverty. 

Just  as  our  defense,  outer  space  and  other  vast  national  programs  are 
met  by  combining  government  control  and  funding  with  private  busi- 
ness efficiency  and  imagination,  so  the  problems  of  poverty— among 
the  most  difficult  facing  this  nation  today— might  be  solved  by  cre- 
atively harnessing  together  the  best  resources  government  and  busi- 
ness have  to  offer.  □ 
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